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and more identical with the burgesses, and from the fourteenth
century the gild tends to lose itself either in the town community
or, as we shall see presently, in the aggregate of the craft gilds.

Entrance to the Merchant Gild was by fee, but there were
numerous exceptions. Eldest sons and heiresses were often
admitted free, younger sons on payment of a smaller fee than
outsiders. 'Heiresses could exercise their rights themselves or,
in many gilds, transfer them to their husbands or sons.

Craft Gilds. Within fifty years of the formation of the Merchant
Gild another form of association appears. Imagine for a moment
a growing town in the twelfth century. It had, perhaps, some
3,000 inhabitants, about 500 households, with say 200 members
of the Merchant Gild. These members included all who bought
and sold within the borough, and very many of these would
make the things they sold as well. But they would not always
sell to the general public. Some would make things that were
used to make something else; the lorimers, for example, who
made the iron parts of a saddle, would sell them to the saddlers,
who would make the finished article.

Tanners, too, would sell their leather to shoemakers and cobblers
and all the various workers in leather. Now each of these groups
of workers had its own special problems and special interests.
What more likely, in an age when associations were in the air,
than that each craft should tend to unite its members for common
objects ? Sometimes such association might begin as a burial
club, or with the object of keeping lights at a certain shrine, but,
since workers in a craft tended naturally to keep together, each
association came to consist of men of a single craft. And once
together what easier than to talk ' shop', to grumble at the
ill-practices of men of another craft, and to combine for mutual
protection and help ? In some such way arose the Craft Gilds,
late in the twelfth century. The earliest was the weavers',
who formed gilds in various towns and bought from the king
the right to exist. In London the fishmongers did the same.
The weavers' gilds in these early days were at war with the
burgesses, for they refused to become members of the borough